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ants ; and in one place he was seized, and having his arms bound 
behind him, and a halter about his neck, was in that ignominious 
manner conducted out of the province. 

The contumacy of Massachusetts was yet to be punished. In 
1678 the royal arms were put up in the court-house, the oath of 
allegiance was required, and new efforts were made to enforce the 
provisions of the Navigation Act. The General Court, fearing for 
its charter, but still desirous of maintaining the right of self- 
government, gave validity to that measure by an act of its own. 
The king was exasperated rather than mollified by this step, and 
was more determined than ever to annul the charter. A deputa- 
tion to avert his anger was unsuccessful. The entire population 
wss roused and agitated ; the General Court deliberated a whole 



fortnight as to whether the king's forbearance should be purchased 
by implicit submission to his will. The majority were still firm. 
' ' The civil liberties of New England," said they, "are part of our 
inheritance ; shall we give that inheritance away ? It is objected 
that we shall be exposed to great sufferings. Better suffer than 
sin. It is better to trust the God of our fathers than to put confi- 
dence in princes. If we suffer because we dare not comply with 
the wills of men against the will of God, we suffer in a good cause, 
and shall be accounted martyrs in the next generation and at the 
great day." This view of the matter was accepted and persisted 
in ; and on the 2nd of July, 1685, the act for annulling the charter 
arrived in Boston, where it was received with all the signs of 
mourning and woe. 



FRENCH HAY; OR, LOST AND FOUND 

A TALE OF ENGLISH VILLAGE LIFE. 
DY ZIRS. BURBURT, AUTHOR OF " FLORENCE SACKVILLE," " THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL EOYS," ETC. ETC! 

CHAPTER I. 



About sixty miles from London, on one of the great turnpike roads, 
along which, before these railway times, there used to be an im- 
mense traffic, stands my native village. It is certainly one of the 
loveliest spots on earth, and that many besides myself have thought 
so, is evidenced by the number of beautiful residences which have 
been built about — not late!y though ; for poor old John Tolley, who 
used, when I was a girl, to call himself architect and builder, and 
hold his head as high as any man in the placs, having a monopoly 
of the whole trade, now lives in a small cottage by the churoh, and 
is glad to get a day's odd jobbing at the better sort of mason's work, . 
when he can. 

For building is quite gone out of fashion at. French Hay ; nor in- 
deed is it needed, since many of the best houses, which I remember 
filled with dashing county families, whose gay doings used to keep . 
the whole place alive, are shut up now. Some are entirely deserted, 
and some are still kept on, though seldom occupied. One of the 
largest and most beautiful of those, upon whom the latter fate has 
fallen, is the Chauntry, an irregular though most attractive mass 
of building,, the property, and once the frequent residence, of the 
Brandons, the oldest baronets in the shire. 

Nowhere that I have ever been, is there, of its siz?, so exquisite 
a flower-garden, or, as L»dy Ethel Brandon used to call- it, a 
pleasaunce, as at the Chauntry. The lawn, of that delicious turf • 
into which the feet sink at every step, is perfect. Here and there 
it is studded with beds of flowers shaped in the most fantastic and 
graceful forms fancy can devise; groups of beautiful but untidy' 
cistuses stand about, covering the sward beneath, with hundreds, 
of their delicate white leaves, while close by, are quaint- 'tufts of the- 
sweet heliotrope, which sigh out their fragrant breath at the feet 
Of their pale queen the lily. Gleaming' from under £he dark 
shadows cast by the trees, are glowing knots of brilliant verbenas, 
which, when the slautingrays of the evening sun fall upon them, 
look like downy spots of scarlet velvet ; waving and tossing about 
in their untrained luxuriance, their: naked .wiry-looking stems 
hidden among the ivy out of which they spring, are multitudes of 
Lady Ethel's favourite hops, while nodding to them here and there, 
though keeping fast hold of their supporters, are passion-flowers: 
and jessamine. 

Round this charming spot, girdling it from intrusion, is a belt of 
evergreens and forest trees, the sombre hues of which are 
enlivened by the gay blossoms of all those kinds. of flowering 
shrubs which flourish out of doors in England. 

Along the top of this sweet lawn runs the we it front of the house 
to which it belongs. It was a nunnery once, and although of 
course it was greatly altered, when first it fell into secular hands, 
much being added, and much pulled down to render it fit for 
general habitation, all was done in such good taste, the additions 
and deductions so artfully made, that even those best acquainted 
with the building cannot always rix the boundary line, nor tell 
which sunny parlour and genial chamber belonged to " the sisters,' 
or to a later date. 



Most of the rooms are low, and oak-panelled, with carved. ceil- 
ings and deep embayed windows ; two or three are tiny, odd-shaped 
places, such as one cm easily fancy to have been cells of the recluses; 
these are now converted into pantries and storerooms down stairs, 
and dressing-rooms above. The traditional refectory .has become the 
drawing-room ; the chapel, with its lancet windows of richly-Jstained 
glass, its fretted roof, and wide folding-doors, is now the library ; 
and the parlour of the Reverend Mother the dining-room.. What is. 
now the entrance hall was the great, convent kitchen, and the old 
larders and butteries that adjoin make capital ante-rooms. 

E\ r er since the time of Henry, when at the dissolution of mouas^ 
teries the Chauntry fell into the hands of his especial favourite, 
Sir Thomas Brandou, Knight, and afterwards JBaronet, it has been a 
pet and a hobby of the family. Each succeeding owner has done 
something for it; and when its last possessor, the stately Lady 
Ethel, die 1, and it passed to her only son, the present baronet, it 
was as perfect as wealth and exquisite taste could make it. ' 

Unhappily, however, for the Chauntry and French Hay, Sir 
Robert inherited little of his race's love for either place ; and being 
a fashionable young man, fond of travelling and society, he never 
visits them except during the shooting season, when a posse of sports 
ing men come down with Mm, and after a few weeks' slaughter in the 
preserves and over the manor, they disappear as suddenly as they come. 
' A stranger passing through French Hay, and glancing at the 
residences- 1 • have .described, interspersed as they are with- many 
smaller, though equally attractive abodes, would naturally conclude 
that the society of the village must be excellent. The whole place 
gives one that impression, and such is the invariable conclusion to 
which all visitors come upon the first day or. two of their sojourn ; 
while as invariable is their after verdict, that French Hay, with 
all its natural attractions, is— made by the -.people, themselves— the 
most stupid, narrow-minded, silly little place on earth. 1 I. have 
lived there off and on all my life, and although I love it very dearly, 
especially the old churchyard, where my parents,, brothers, sisters, 
husband, and children lie, I' confess that the more I see of the outer 
world, the more convinced I am. of. the justice of the view which 
strangers take of my birthplace. 

Several times within my recollection families have come to .French 
Hay, taken some of the pretty vacant houses, . and showed . tne 
greatest willingness to hold out the right hand of fellowship to their 
new neighbours] Disposed to be friendly with the inhabitants/ they 
not unnaturally expected those individ uals to show .at least an equal 
courtesy to them ; but no, this is too much the fasMon of larger, 
less exclusive places, for the French Hay people to adopt it : and so, 
one by one, they drive all visitors away, and with a strange infatu- 
ation congratulate themselves upon their unfailing success — unfail- 
ing I say, because, with one exception, I never knew any persons 
courageous or patient enough, or who thought tne elite of the village 
worth so much, as to endure their rudeness and wait for the -turn 
of their caprice. Aud the history of this exception, so far as it has 
to do with French Hay, is the subject of the present tale. 
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About midway up the village street is a small residence, with a 
large garden. Both were, about five years ago, in a most forlorn and 
dilapidated state, for neither had been occupied siuce the myste- 
rious death of the owner, who had beon found dead in her bed many 
years before. She had been a stranger in the place, was utterly 
unknown even to the lawyers who purchased and conveyed the pro- 
perty to her, was seldom seen out of her own premises, and brought 
with her the only servant she ever kept, a handsome but cunning-look- 
ing German maid, who could not speak one intelligible word of 
English.- During the three years she lived in the village her charities 
were unbounded, her attendance at church as regular as the clergy- 
man's, and her determination to know nobody as positive and well 
kept as that of the French Hay people themselves. 

She was generally called the "Lady at the Cottage,'' but the lawyers 
and clergyman spoke of her as Miss Lascelles. The contemptuous 
nonchalance with which she treated the people, the resolute manner 
in which she absolutely refused to recognise the inquisitive folks 
who called upon the shallow pretext of asking her subscription to 
various charities — which she never gave them — all piqued the 
inhabitants into a great wish to know her. They could not bear to " 
be set at defiance in their own way. If she had shown the slightest 
or the most craving wish for society, they would not, had she needed 
it ever so much, have given it to her ; but'as she didn't, and treated 
them as if there were no such persons in existence, they would 
hove moved Heaven and earth, ay, and even the lower powers them- 
selves, to secure her acquaintance. .-.-•. 

Well, after tantalising the people during three long years, Miss 
Lascelles was, as I said before, found one day dead in her bed. 
The German servant had left her a week previous, and one morning, 
when the old charwoman who had been engaged to come every day 
for the purpose, arrived to unlock the door and make the fire as 
usual, she found her eccentric employer dead in her little tent bed. 
An inquest was of course held forthwith, and a verdict returned by 
the coroner's jury of "Found dead.", The lawyers who had con- 
veyed the property to her now came forward and stated that they 
had also made a will, an unsigned, copy of which they produced, 
and which specified a large amount of real and personal property 
bequeathed to a half-sister, with whom the testatrix said that she 
had been at enmity for years. . The attested will had been delivered 
by the men of law to their client, but now, after the most diligent 
search, was not to be found, although, the day after the funeral, a 
young man appeared who called himself heir-at-law to the deceased, 
and having no one to dispute his claim, took possession of every- 
thing. At his next visit he was accompanied by the German ser- 
vant, who stated herself to be his wife. 

After this time. Mr. and Mrs. Abbott never visited French Hay ; 
they left the whole management of their property there in the 
hands of the lawyers, and went abroad. 

The cottage remained tenant! ess, nothing was done by way of 
repair, and consequently it speedily fell into a very woful condi- 
tion. It continued in this way getting worse and worse, and less 
likely to let, when, to their great astonishment, the solicitors received' 
an application from a widow lady with two daughters, who wished 
to take it. 

. The applicants were strangers ; but thoroughly imbued as the 
men of law were with the exclusive habits of the place, they 
waived the objection, in consideration of getting rid of that very un- 
pleasant additional paragraph to their; half-yearly letter, "we are 
sorry to say that there appears very little probability of letting the 
cottage." They therefore thought it prudent to accept Mrs. Vyvian 
as their client's tenant, and as soon as the place could be made 
habitable, the new occupants took possession. 

Public curiosity was now on the qui vive again ; for although the 
people of French Hay won't be sociable, yet they are by no means 
averse to gaining information by means of that occupation usually 
called gossiping, and knowing everything that is to be known, good, 
bad, or indifferent. Nothing, however, in this case appeared likely 
to be learned in the usual way ; the strangers had brought no ser- 
vant, but engaged a girl from the village ; therefore all hope of in- 
formation from that unfailing source, " a trustworthy servant," was 
cut off. They knew nobody, looked provokingly unlike patients for 
the chattering doctor, carefully avoided charwomen, and either 
made their dresses themselves, or had not yet required any. They 



seemed bent upon puzzling their neighbours, and succeeded. It 
was all very provoking ; the French Hay people felt themselves ab- 
solutely injured ; that tiresome cottage seemed destined to be a 
perpetual disappointment to them. 

The mystery and notoriety of Miss Lascelles' death certainly 
compensated a little for the unsatisfactory knowledge they had had 
of her life, but such a thing might never happen again ; they could 
not always expect such a reward for their patience ; these new 
people might live on for years, and die at last like the rest of the 
world, never in any way affording the least return for all the anxiety 
which was lavished upon them — it was too bad. 
; ' I was absent during the first few weeks of the Vyvians' residence 
in the village, and returned to my little cottage to find them almost 
the sole subjects of conversation. At first I did not enter very 
warmly into the matter, having been too much accustomed to the 
selfish iuqtiisitiveness of my neighbours, who like to take all and 
give nothing, to heed their perplexities or mortifications very much. 
But a circumstance which happened nearly a month after my return, 
brought me in contact with the strangers, who interested me ex- 
ceedingly. 

The circumstance was this. At the bottom of my garden is a 
tiny paddock, which runs up to that of the Vyvians. This paddock 
was occupied by a superannuated goat, formerly the property and 
pet of my little granddaughter Mary, who was my darling while 
she lived, and is God's angel now, and which for, her sake I 
cherished very carefully. Now this goat had two very evil propensi- 
ties — a love of breaking through hedges and deserting her own proper 
domain, and an insatiable love of roses. Both these propensities 
Mrs. Nanny had a habit of indulging at the expense of the nearest 
garden, and while that now occupied by the Vyvians was tenantless, 
there was no great harm in her marching through the gaps in the 
hedge, and munching up the great cabbage roses which w r ere run- 
ning wild in all directions ; but when the cottage became inhabited, 
the garden cultivated, and the luxuriant shrubs cut down into 
proper size and shape, Nanny's visits became decidedly improper, 
and were forbidden accordingly. The fence was re-made, the gaps 
blocked up, and every provision for the rover's comfort attended to 
in her own field ; but if we hoped so to confine the lady's peregri- 
nations within the proper boundaries, it showed that we knew very 
little of a goat's perseverance and resolution. The more we tried 
to control her rambling, the more she exerted herself tQ baffle and 
outwit us ; and so sure as we left Her at night snug and comfortable 
in her own little paddock, with freshly mended fences and gapless 
hedges, so surely the morning discovered her browsing with the 
utmost sang froid upon Mrs. Vyvian's roses. 

This was very provoking, and annoyed me exceedingly. I could 
not help it ; I did all in my power to induce this dishonest old lady 
to behave properly, yet without effect; and my new neighbours, who 
could have no idea why I persisted in keeping such a troublesome 
and very ugly pet, must think me wilfully ill-disposed. It was very 
provoking. ...... 

At last," early one morning, I received a message from Mrs. Vyvian 
saying that the poor old rambler had just been discovered lying at 
the bottom of the garden-steps with her leg broken; that they 
feared to move her without my presence, and begged that I would 
come at once. Upon obeying the summons, I found my poor goat, 
evidently much hurt, lying where she had been just found, and the 
two loveliest girls I ever saw, standing pityingly beside her. I did 
not know their names then, but I learned afterwards that they 
were Blanche and Sybil. 

"Oh, I am so sorry, so very sorry," said Blanche, coming forward 
almost apologisingly ; "we never thought the poor creature would 
come here, or we would have shut down the lids. I am very 
sorry." 

"She is in such pain," continued Sybil; "I am afraid she is 
more hurt than even a broken leg, and this is such a cold damp 
place — cannot we move her ?" 

"You are very kind," I said. "lam ashamed to give you so 
much trouble, and that my poor old pet has behaved herself so ill 
as to trespass here at all ; but I fear that she cannot be removed at 
present. She is very heavy, and in the attempt to carry her wo 
should only hurt her more. If you will allow it, and pardon the 
intrusion, I will send the farrier to see her." 
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"Oh do, pl 4 &y do,** cried both the girls at once, "and stay until Mr. Lance attempted to lift her to ascertain if she had met with 

he conies. Here is mamma ; she will send Mary to bring him." any further injuries, were so plaintive, that after hearing his opinion 

Mrs. Vyvian now approached, and with graceful courtesy seconded that he could not save her life, we entreated him to desist from an 

her daughters' invitation, and offered to send Mary for the farrier. examination which only tortured, and could do her no good. To 




I accepted both, and when Mr. Lance came, the fair girls heard this he willingly acceded, and after helping us to place the poor 

with almost as much grief as myself, that the poor old goat was creature upon a thickly-doubled carpet, which Blanche brought to 

hurt so seriously that there was very little probability of her eave her from the hard cold stones, he left us. 
recovering- Both her fore legs were broken, and her cries, when Until now, when I was about to lose her, I had never known how 
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much I loved "the poor dumb thing — how intimately she was con- 
nected in my thoughts with the memory of my darling little grand- 
child. I had tended and cherished her from, as I thought, a natural 
compassion for her age, and regard to our long friendship ; but 
now I knew that it was for the sake of her who was gone, and 
because I felt, every time I looked upon her, that she formed a link 
between tbe living and the dead. Very few words sufficed to make 
the Yyvians understand my feelings, and from that day to the one 
upon which the poor truant died, they nursed her with tender and 
unremitting care. 

The acquaintance thus commenced was eagerly improved on my 
part. Tbe gap I had made in the hedge between the gardens, in 
my visits to Nanny, remained unmended, and although at first I 
talked every day of setting Jerry to make it up, yet it was neglected 
so long, that in time I began to look upon it as a sort of "right of 
way," and a convenience which ought not upon any account to be 
dispensed with. In this view my neighbours perfectly agreed, and 
therefore there it remains, an aperture for the passage of a neat 
little road, patted hard and smooth by the busy feet which traverse 
it so often. For the first few days of our intimacy there was a 
slight shyness and reserve upon the part of my charming neighbours ; 
not stiffness or mystery, but a certain undefinable something, which 
showed, that although perfectly willing to be kind and courteous, 
yet that they felt the uncivilised way in which the French Hay 
people had treated them, and did not covet an acquaintance with 
any member of the fraternity. 

After a little time, however, this wore off, and they became as 
cordial and frank as if we were of the same rank and had been 
Mends from childhood! 

The intimacy thus permitted soon afforded me opportunities of 
learning my new friendsT history. It was an old tale, and has been 
often told. 

Mr. Yyviau had been, a. solicitor, who, upon his marriage 
with the only child and heiress of an East Indian nabob, had 
retired from practice, purchased a magnificent place near York, 
lived in first-rate style, bestowed the best education money and 
talent could afford upon liis two lovely daughters, became director 
of an apparently flourishing railway, quarrelled with the board for 
some flagrant breaches of trust committed by them against the 
shareholders, and before the necessary steps could be taken to make 
his withdrawal from the concern public, the whole bubble burst, 
and Mr. Yyvian, who was, with one exception, the only solvent man 
among the directors, was selected by the creditors to proceed 
against, and being declared responsible, the entire of his property 
was given up to satisfy claims he had never incurred, and debts he 
had never sanctioned. 

Three days after all was settled, and upon the very morning he 
had fixed to leave his splendid 1 home to. go forth penniless with his 
family, Blanche discovered her father dead in his- study. From the 
position in which the body was found, it appeared as ifhe had died 
in the act of unlocking his desk, for he. lay at the foot of the table 
upon which it was placed*, and the key was in his hand. This was 
all that Blanche said, or was. asked, upon the inquest ; and if she 
knew or suspected more, her knowledge was confined to herself and 
God. To the bereaved and ruined, wife and daughters, this was a 
terrible aggravation pf their woe. Delicately nurtured as they had 
been, poverty would have been hard : enough to bear, even with their 
natural protector ; but now, helpless, moneyless, and ignorant of the 
world, they were indeed forlorn. 

In this sorrow their mutual love and perfect devotion to each 
other was their best support. Each thought more of her companions' 
grief than her own, and made it a duty to bear up manfully for 
their sake ; thus aiding and aided, they helped each' other on. 
. Nothing of all their riches and possessions remained, but a pittance 
of fifty pounds a-year, which had been left to Blanche by her god- 
mother, upon which they were now to learn to live. Somehow or 
other they heard of French Hay, its. beauty aud economy, the 
cheapness of its rent?, and the loveliness of its neighbourhood,— 
everything, in short, but its unsociability ; and after much conside- 
ration determined to fix their abode there. At first they were, like 
all strangers, enchanted with their new quarters ; but a very few 
weeks sufficed to show how greatly they had erred in supposing 
that the beauty of the place had acted expansively upon the hearts 



of the inhabitants, or that the people were weak enough to follow 
the usual superstitious absurdity, of treating strangers after the 
apostolic injunction. Accustomed from infancy to courtesy and 
kindness, the poor sensitive girls felt the neglect and ill-breeding of 
their neighbours keenly. And my heart lias ached sorely many 
and many a time, when I have seen Blanche's Dale cheek crimson, or , 
Sybil's proud eye flash, at the rude vulgarity they now encountered. 
To kindly generous natures like theirs, society is a necessit} r , a real 
want, and Blanche and Sybil Yyvian could as easily have lived 
without food or light, as without sympathy and love. 

Hundreds there are who never feel this want, who can live on 
for ever self-engrossed and satisfied, who care for no smil°, who pine 
for no love, who neither pity 'nor ask for pity, who cau lose those 
who should be as their own soul, or gain the brightest prize the 
world offers, without feeling one human craving for sympathy ; who 
staud alone like the desert rock, isolated in the midst of an uni- 
verse, an unrecognised member of a great family, self-exiled from 
tenderness or pity. Hundreds of such blots upon God's fair crea- 
tion are to be found, aud to people whose moral perceptions are 
clear and true, they are more to be pitied than the wretched cretins 
whom all men shuu. But the Yyvians were none of these, and, as 
I have said before, they felt the arrogant and self-righteous imper- 
tinences of their neighbours keenly. 

To me their society was a great acquisition and delight— they were 
so unaffected, highly educated, and elegant in all their tastes and 
ways ; and I think that after a little while, superior to me as they 
were in everything, they began to enjoy their visits to ray Title 
cottage, and feel some nortion of the pleasure tliey gave. 

Strange it was to see those beautiful graceful beings flitting about my 
formal little rooms, where nothing so lovely had been seen since my 
darling young lady left them on her bridal day ; and poor Betty- 
who used. to be my school-room maid at the Hall, and left it to 
accompany my fortunes when I relinquished my post to marry the 
village curate — loved the sight of their brigho young faces as much 
as I did. 

It was some time before, even intimate as we became, I discovered 
the extreme poverty against which my dear new friends were strug- 
gling. There was so much dignity and delicacy about them, and 
they managed so welt and skilfully, possessed so thoroughly that 
rare talent of never talking of themselves, tha^ it required more 
than my penetration, and more than even French Hay impudence, 
to discover their economy, or mention it when one had. But at 
last I found it all out, and when they knew that I had, they gladly 
gave up all attempt;: at concealment, and studied no longer to keep 
up appearances which cost so much thought, care, and unnecessary 
and ill-to-be-spared money. 

This was a great* relief to us all ; it removed all restraint, every 
subject upon which we could not talk at ease ; and the confidence 
added strength, I do think, to the bond between us. I am sure that 
it did between me and Blanche, but of Sybil I was not quite so sure -— 
at least at first. She was so proud, so sensitive and imaginative, 
that she could not bear any allusion to their poverty except from 
her?elf. Pity was to her fancy only a shape for insult, and she 
would have lived on prison fare, and rested upon a bedless floor, 
sooner than endure even the shadow of such a thing from a 
stranger. 

But in Blanche— sweet, gentle, just-hearted Blanche— this feeling 
was so tempered by religion and good sense, that she appeared 
really to rejoice in the perfect confidence which now existed between 
us, and the counsel she could now take in her troubles. Oh, the 
long, earnest discussions we held upon the profits of poultry y pigs, 
garden-produce, everything which might be reared or cultivated in 
their small premises, and disposed of to advantage. But the garden 
had been so long neglected, the wall-trees had run so completely 
wild, the pi ; and lien-houses were so utterly demolished, that no 
hope of emolument from their use could be looked for at present. 
Poor Blanche's next project was to take iu needle-work, or do fancy 
things for the richer, less accomplished inhabitants. "I knew every 
one," she said ; "could not I procure her employment in this way? 
Sybil and her mother need know nothing of it," she thought ; she 
"had so much time, and if I would only let her come and work at my 
house, they would never suspect." Poor girl ! how earnestly she 
pleaded, willing to encounter the ill -paid toil of a sempstress, or 
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labour of any sort, to help those she loved ; and won over by her 
entreaties, I promised to do my best. 

This proposal was made early one morning, while I was busy in 
my garden trimming the borders. Blanche had not slept all 
night, she was so eager to tell me her plan and engage my as- 
sistance : and so came the moment she could escape from home un- 
observed. Our conversation took place in the garden, and no sooner 
was it over, and Blanche gone, than I saw her beautiful sister cross 
the. little paddock and come towards me. 

I dj not think I have ever described Sybil ; therefore, to give my 
reader some faint idea of her matchless beauty, I will try to paint 
her, as she stood before me that day. She was neither so tall nor 
so slender as Blanche — not that she was either short or stout ; but 
while her sister was slightly above the middle height, Sybil was "a 
thought," as our northern neighbours say, below it, and while the 
elder looked as fragile as a fairy, Sybil's slender though beautifully 
rounded figure, haughty step, and queenly gesture, reminded one 
more of an Andalusian princess than a simple English maiden. 
Her rich dark complexion, under which the bright blood coursed 
red and free, her large well-opened eyes, as brown as her wavy 
hair, and her tiny crimson-lipped mouth, with its small glittering 
teeth, aided the continued mistake of strangers, who always took 
Sybil Vyvian for a child of the sunny South, and made her, when 
her sister was not by, the only object upon which the eye could rest. 
This bright autumn day, when she stood amid the gorgeous dahlias, 
her little hand resting like a snow-flake upon the deep ruby blossom 
of one which she admired beyond all the rest, I thought that the 
earth- had never borne so beautiful a burden, and that the glory of 
her loveliness was more than worthy of a crown. 

For a long time she talked in her clever, eloquent way about the 
flowers, and beauties of the place and season ; but it was easy to 
see that her heart was not in her talk, and that her gay words only 
covered a deeper purpose. At last, unable to conceal it longer, 
she exclaimed, in her usual impetuous way : "Dear Mrs. Norman, 
I want you to help me ; I want to go out as a governess — to give 
daily lessons !" 

The rake fell from my hands ; and I stared at her with the 
most unfeigned amazement. Her face crimsoned as she saw my 
astonishment, which, foolish old woman as I am, I could not sup- 
press, and she laughed with a somewhat embarrassed air, when I 
stammered out, 

"You a governess ? you, my dear Miss Sybil ?" 

" Yes, me ; why not me ?" - • 

" I don't know — I never thought — but dear me, how glad I am, 
to be sure." 

This was a very awkward speech, and many people might have 
fancied from it that I was glad of the dilemma ; but Sybil was too 
generous to misjudge my stupid words, and with her usual quick- 
ness read at once their real meaning. 

1 ' I knew you would be glad to help me," she said ; ' ' and so, when 
I made up my mind what to do, I came at once. It is better not 
to dwell upon these things, isn't it ?" 

;i But you will never bear it, my dear young lady ; I know what 
a melancholy life a governess leads." 

"Yes, yes, so do I — a resident governess ; but I don't intend to 
leave home, only to be a daily teacher ; give so many hours a-day, 
you know." 

This plan, which suggested the idea of the high-spirited creature 
before me being subjected daily to the slights and patronising imper- 
tinences of her exceedingly unamiable neighbours, distressed liie 
very much, and like a silly impulsive old woman, I cried out, 

" Oh, you could not bear it ; you must not think of it." 

But the mind of the young girl I addressed thus rashly was 
better disciplined than mine, and she replied, 

"Oh yes, I must. Blanche could not bear it, but I could \ people 
won't be insolent to w$ t they will see that I won't take it ; and 
besides," she continued, the flash of her eye fading into a proud 
humility that was most beautiful to see, and which made my foolish 
heart leap with admiration, < ' I shall never give them any cause ; I 
shall be so well-behaved, so humble." 

From that hour I loved Sybil with my whole heart ; more, far 
more, than I loved her gentle, almost perfect sister. There was 
something grand and brave in her resolution, involving as it did so 



much sacrifice and self-conquest, and I looked up to her with reve- 
rence as well as love. 

Sybil saw it, and her kindling eyes sank, while brilliant tears 
came over them, dimming their proud lustre. 

Ever after this we were firm friends! 

When our conference was over, and we had settled all things in 
our own minds, how Sybil was to break the news to her mother 
aud Blanche, and how and what I was to do, I sallied forth upon 
my errand. Many of the ladies in French Hay had "children, and 
two had governesses ; but how the others fared was only known 
to the parties concerned. Judging from the manner of the young 
people, neither very much time nor talent was lavished upon 
their education ; and giving their parents credit for sufficient taste 
and affection to see and wish to improve their very unpromising 
state, I went hopefully about the work of introducing my young 
friend to them. 

With all my knowledge of French Hay conceit and self-sufficiency, 
the idea of people refusing to avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity as was now offered to them, never entered my head — it 
is so much easier to believe men and women to be downright insane 
than silly — but I ought to have known them better, and not then 
to have supposed they would do such a common-sense, other-place 
sort of thing, as allow a person whom they had not known all their 
lives, to teach their children what they couldn't. However, the 
stupidest people learn in time, and after a few visits) I became per- 
fectly convinced of the hopelessness of expecting any reasonable 
things for my friends. 

Some asked me who the Vyvians were, where they came a 
from, and what introductions they had. Others inquired if I 
knew that Mr. Vyvian had been a bankrupt ; that they kept no 
regular servant, and that the cottage was not more than half 
furnished. Others shrugged their shoulders, paid me ironical 
compliments Upon my easy good-nature, and hoped that I 
shouldn't have cause to repent it. Everybody was ready with 
good advice, warning, or reproof, and I returned home with a heart 
whose feelings were divided between shame, anger, and mortifica- 
tion. The first, however, quickly gave place to the last, when I saw 
the Sorrowful disappointment of Sybil, whom I found . waiting for 
me on my return. 

Her hopes, fed by my own, had been so highly raised, that their 
•destruction was almost more than she could bear ; and when she 
rose and went to the window, feigning to admire my new stand of 
roses, I kuew, by the palpitation of her throat, and the quivering of 
her eyelids as she stood in profile before me, that she was weeping. 

After a little time, and with many generous expressions of thanks 
for my exertions, Sybil took leave, and I was left to my own mor- 
tifying reflections. " 

Oh ! how I longed to be rich, and how I repined at not being 
able to place these good and beautiful girls above the necessity of 
such labour as they were now striving to obtain. But, alas ! 
my pittance is so small, that it requires the very strictest economy 
to make it answer our exceedingly modest wants ; and when 
my poor old servant has one of those frequent attacks of ill- 
ness which so often alarm me for her life, and cause nie again and 
again to entreat her to give up her labour and accept the comfort- 
able, almost luxurious home urged upon her by her nephew, Farmer 
Lawrence, it takes much careful and secret management, a little 
self-denial, aud a great deal of thought, to procure for her all the 
delicacies her state requires. Still, although I knew that I was 
helpless, and that no planning or thinking could make ine other- 
wise, I sat pondering and pondering, imagining all sorts of impossi- 
bilities, until my reverie was disturbed by the unusual apparition of 
a visitor from the Yew Tree. Mrs. Warrenne and I are certainly 
the least social of neighbours, and a visit from her to my cottage is 
one of the rarest and smallest pleasures I have. She is very con- 
ceited, very proud of her position as the wife of the principal soli- 
citor in the place, very exclusive, and not very learned. She plays 
very well, and her costly piano and harp monopolise one of the best 
rooms in her house, while this solitary accomplishment is paraded 
at all times, and to all people, in the most unmerciful manner. 

She is a .very handsome woman, and dresses magnificently, at 
least her admirers say so ; but for my old-fashioned taste, she wears 
too many colours at once, cares too little whether they contrast or 
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match well, and seizes too quickly upon the French caricatures 
which come to the " head milliner" of the village as direct impor- 
tations from Paris, to be wsll dressed. This day sho wore a superb 
violet satin pelisse, with a large green velvet mantle, a white chip 
bonnet ornamented with ostrich feathers tipped with blue, and 
ribbons to correspond. 

I rose hastily as she entered — her visits always flurry me at first, 
she makes such a parade, and compliments everything so outrage- 
ously — and relinquished my easy-chair ; none other in the room 
being, I thought, capable of accommodating uncrushed her splendid 
habiliments. After the usual minute inquiries after my health and 
pursuits, my garden and fruit, I discovered that some deeper motive 
than a mere civility call had obtained me the honour of this visit. 
What it could be I could not imagine, for it never entered into my 
head to conceive that the gorgeous lady before me, and my poor 
little self, could have one single object of interest in common ; and I 
waited in some curiosity, until, finding that I would not talk unasked, 
the lady should begin herself. 

CHAPTER II. 

" So I hear old Peggy Morton is dead at last. What a relief that 
must be to you ; I used to pity you so much, going down that muddy 
lane every day as you did ; my patience would have been exhausted 
long before. But you are so good, so charitable ; you know all the 
poor ; and by-the-by that reminds me, I hear that you know those 
strange new people who have come to the old White Cottage." 

I bowed and simply answered, "I have the honour of knowing 
Mrs. Yyvian and her daughters, if it is to them you allude." 

" The honour !" repeated my elegant visitor ; "why, I hear one of 
the young women wants to go out as governess." 

I made no reply, for I felt so indignant at the contemptuous tone 
and words of the rich lady that I feared to speak. The idea ot 
ray beautiful queenly Sybil being spoken of in terms such as one 
would use in talking of a cook ! I could not endure it. 

" I really felt quite sorry for you when I heard their circum- 
stances ; kindness is so often imposed on now-a-days ; and I came to 
see if you knew sufficient of them to warrant me in offering to 
assist you." ~ 

I opened my eyes to their widest extent, and she continued — 

"I mean, of course, if I find them respectable. Pray what arc 
tli is young person's acquirements ?" 

"What young person ?" I asked, as civilly as I could. 

" Why this girl I have been talking of — this protegee of yours at 
the old White Cottage." 

"If I understand you to mean Miss Sybil Vyvian, I believe that 
she is very highly educated and accomplished." 

"Sybil Yyvian ! Good heavens, what a name ! what affectation 1 
what can a girl with such a ridiculous name as that teach ?" 

"Everything that it is requisite for a lady to know." 

" Impossible ! it is too absurd. Can she read and write ?" 
' I have never seen her write ; and her reading has been chiefly 
confined to Italian, when she has been so good as to gratify my love 
of listening to a sweet voice. I do not know whether she can read 
English." 

" Italian ! She has been to school then ?" 

" I think not. She and her sister were educated at home." 

"Then you think she might be capable of instructing my two 
youngest girls, until they are old enough to be. placed under 
Mademoiselle Minnette. She will not teach any pupils under twelve, 
and really Georgina and Adelaide _ have been sadly neglected. Of 
course, what with my music, and visitors, and rides, and one thing 
or other, I have no leisure to throw away in the nursery. You have 
no idea of the demands upon my time — they are really tremendous ; 
but one must sacrifice something to one's position, you know." 

I bowed, or at least I tried to do so. She went o:^. 

"As you have taken so much interest in this young person, 
perhaps you will send her to me. If I find her promising, I av'iIJ 
certainly employ her for your sake; but don't lot her make too 
certain of success; I am very particular, you know- I consider that 
I have a right to be so, though people do say that I am rather too 
fastidious in my ideas," here sho laughed conceitedly ; " but really, 
when one has lived all one's life in a certain set, and held a certain 



position, one is apt to become more particular and arUjeaate than 
the rest of one's neighbours." 

I did not assent, and I did not dissent — when one does not quite 
know what it is safest to say, it is best, I always think, to hold one's 
tongue. This I do for the satisfaction of my companion, as well as 
myself; but it is provoking to find, as in this case, that people are 
so perversely stupid, as to think the silence proceeds from awe, or 
admiration. 

After a great deal more equally disagreeable conversation, my 
visitor rose, saying — 

"I am really delighted to have called this morning ; it is such a 
satisfaction to feel that one has been able to indulge in the luxury 
of charity. I shall be quite anxious to sec this young woman ; 
pray send her to me as soon as possible. I promise to be as 
merciful in my judgment as I can, in justice to myself ; therefore 
tell her not to be alarmed ; and by-the-by it will be as well to 
warn her, also, against expecting too much in the way of salary ; 
she will have very little to do, and she is so inexperienced, that 
she must not expect to receive much ; it will be a great thing for 
her, coming to me at all, she must consider that." 

When Mrs. Warrenne was gone, I sat still for a long time, think- 
ing what I should do. I could not bear the idea of my sweet Sybil 
being subject to the insolent rule of such a vulgar, ill-bred woman, 
as the lady who had just left, and yet I had no right to withhold 
her. I felt that she was quite right to exert the talents God had 
given her, in behalf of that parent who had, during her prosperity, 
afforded her the means of cultivating them ; and yet the thought 
of her being patronised by Mrs. Warrenne was intolerable. She 
"merciful" to Sybil ! the remembrance made me jump up from 
my chair, and walk about in a pet. A few turns, however, 
brought me to reason, and I sat down again, sadly and angrily ; I 
saw that I must tell her the offer I had received, and refrain from 
dissuading her from accepting it. 

Having once made up my mind that I must do a thing, I always 
think that the sooner it is accomplished the better. I hate to ponder 
upon miserables that I can't help ; so I sent a little note to Sybil, 
asking her to come and take tea with me, resolving then to ease 
my mind of a burthen I felt afraid of acting dishonestly by. 

She came, and without once looking at her, or making a single 
comment, I told her all. , 

"Mrs. Warrenne ? Is that the lady who dresses so extravagantly 
at church?" asked Sybil, "and leaves that overpowering scent oi 
patchouli for our benefit whenever she passes us on. the road?" : 

"The same." •., . \ 

" She lives at that lovely place nearly opposite the . Chan n try, 
does she not? Oh yes, I see, here is. her. card. How smart it is ; 
she ought to be a lady with. such a good name.as this ; but there is 
. something about the. card not very lady-like." ; 

" It is just like its owner then,". I exclaimed involuntarily. 

" I suspected as much," replied Sybil quietly ; "she has not toe 
look of an aristocrat ; even in a revolution she would escaped 
lantemc ; no mob would convict her of the crime of being better 
bred than themselves. But how comes she by this old Norman name ? 
though, to be sure, her husband. may be a gentleman." 

"He is very much after his wife's fashion," I said; "and 
before he went to London to be articled, and married this rich elegant 
lady, his name was Warren — like the blacking man's, you know." 

" I'm glad of that ; I have a foolish' fancy about names ; I cannot 
endure that vulgar persons, however wealthy, should bear names 
which all one's life we have been accustomed to honour and reve- 
rence as belonging to the old chivalry." 

" Nor I ; but we must bear it sometimes." 

" Yes, when people steal them as they do crests, or purses, or 
spoons. But to return to my employer that is to be. How many 
children shall I have to teach, and what will their mamma pay ? 
See, Mrs. Norman, how mercenary I am already." 

" There arc two girls, very ignorant and very hoydenish, both of 
whom I fancy are to be your pupils. As for the terms, those of 
course depend upon yourself. Auk a full remuneration and take no 
less. Mrs. Warrenne is as mean as who is line, and will not pay you 
well if she can help it ; but if she lias begun to think that her two 
little romps deserve better treatment than her cai.s and puppies, and 
ought to know more than how to eat and walk, for both of which 
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accomplishments they are indebted to their nurse, she will be 
obliged to recompense your labours something higher than her 
housemaid's." 



And now will you do me one favour more — will you go with me to 
Mrs. Warrenne ? I shall want some one to speak for m.% you 
know." 




"How very bitter you are to-day, Mrs. Norman, ' said Sybil 
with a sigh and a smile. " Do not try to set me against this oeenpa- • 
tion : I do not like it well enough to run a tilt in its defence, Let 
ms therefore talk no more about it ; but accept it if we can at once. 



I agreed ; not that I thought Sybil Yyvian required my poor 
recommendation, but only that I might be some protection — not 
more than a servant would be, certainly, 



l>nt still some second 



person before whom Mrs. AVarrenne could not browbeat lier wliolly t 
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' We went. How Sybil 'bore the interview I cannot tell, for even 
I, to whom none of the great lady's condescensions were addressed, 
could scarcely endure it ; but she did go through it wonderfully, 
r only insisting upon two things, neither of which Mrs. YVarrenne 
would yield at first, but to both of which she consented at last, 
upon finding Sybil resolute, and rising to leave. These two things 
were : a room to herself when she taught her pupils, and the remu- 
neration she had herself fixed. The conference over, we walked 
quickly home — at least Sybil did ; for my part I ran ; I was obliged 
to do so, to keep pace with her. 

Wheu we reached iny cottage my companion impetuously threw 
off her bonnet and mantle, tossed back the hair from her brow, 
and sat down upon the old sofa> covering her face with her hands. 
I could see that she was very pale, and that her breath came short 
and quick, as if she were suffering much find labouring to conceal 
it ; so I said nothing, but putting on my spectacles and taking an 
old newspaper, I watched her without being suspected. At last 
she rose, and gathering up her wraps advanced towards me, saying — 

" I've hri,d ft battle with myself, but I have conquered ; and now I 
hope you will never see me so weak and silly again. Never tell 
Blanche oiiHf irlotherthe folly you have witnessed — it would distress 
them uselessly'-^fof I will go on. I will not be so weak again." 

' ' Weak ! inj dear young lady !" I said, looking' tip at her Colour- 
less cheek and e'ye* in which the proud light was quenched with the 
rain of sorrow^ "Weak ! I think you have borne 5 to-dajr like a 
heroine." 

' ' A very second-rate one, i'm afraid, and it is that which vexes 
me ; I do so despise that vulgar, insolent woman", with her airs of 
condescension, that t am angry tt'ith myself fen- feelitig tliefri s) 
much. And yet, try arid reason as I will, I cannot help it ; it is 
sucli a terrible change* I never seemed to feel how very poor and 
insignificant we had become Until to-day* Ob/ it Was so different 
once ;" and with a sttdderi imjrtiise she threw down again the bonnet 
and mantle she had taken t% arid sought no longer" to restrain the 
fiery tide of emotion which had been controlled so long. 

At last, to my great satisfaction, the passion" of grief wore ilself 
out,- and my favourite was calm again. 

Ifut the glimpse I had thus obtained into the recesses of that 
proud and sensitive young heart made me tremble for the ordeal 
through which she was self -pledged to. pa?;, and I 'would willingly 
have given ten years of iny short remaining snan, to have been alio to 
save her from the suffering I saw that she must bear. I walked 
with herthruugh the little 1 paddock to the garden hedge, and there,- 
while she wrung my hand, she said — 

" I will not say come in to-night ; I had better be alone when t 
tell mamma arid Blanche." 

I thought so too, and went back full of angry sorrow, to iftiise 
upori the seeming inequality of earthly power. 

I had not been seated at my knitting long, when a faint tap 
sounded ori the door, and following it, appeared Blanche Vyvian. I 
started at seeing her, for I knew at a glance that she had been 
weeping, and I anticipated a reproof for the part I had taken hi 
the recent arrangement. 

I was right. She did come to chide ; but it was done so gently,- 
so gratefully, and so sorrowfully, that I felt condemned while 1 
listened, and chid myself fjr an officious, meddling old woman. 

"Sybil will never bear the office long," she said; "Ave have 
petted her so much, that she has never heard a rude sentence 
addressed to herself in her life. Nor is it fit that she should. I am 
the eldest and most able to do as she proposes ; oh, why did I not 
think oi this plan before ? She is so sensitive, so impetuous, that 
she will be tortured to death with this woman ; and so generous, 
that she would think nothing too much or too great to do for mamma 
and me. Oh, Mrs. Norman, why did you not tell us what .she meant 
to do V 

I stammered oiit some excuse ; but I was so thoroughly ashamed 
of the whole thing, the engagement I had been the means of form- 
ing, and the person I had introduced, that I could say very little. 

" Mamma is extremely unhappy ; she cannot bear the idea of 
either of us encountering the harshness- of the- world, and Sybil 
•fancies that she ought to do something, because she says it is my 
money that keeps the house, and that she is a burthen, instead 
of an -assistance; My money 1 Oh, how I wjtsh T "-uld resign it- 



absolutely to mamma, without the possibility of her refusing it ! 
It makes me miserable to appear in such a false position as I do 
now. Sybil would give ten thousand times more than money, if she 
gave her talents and endurance to this wretched scheme. She must 
not do it — we must not let her, my darling generous sister." 

"I ought to have said that," cried a voice which made Blanche 
and me start, for Ave had been so absorbed in our conversation, 
that avc had not seen Sybil glide in through the open door, nor 
detected her presence until she spoke, and wound her arm lovingly 
round her sisters waist. " I ought to have said that; and yet 
there is not much generosity in treason either. What are you 
doing here, Blanche, corrupting the fealty of my sworn friend and 
ally ? Oh, Mrs. Norman, Mrs. Norman," she continued, shaking 
her head at me, "I did not think you were such a traitor as to 
hold counsel Avith enemies — those avIlo would subvert my plaus. I 
expect you will return to your allegiance instantly." 

' ' My dear young lady." 

" My dear Sybil," exclaimed Blanche and I together ; but neither 
could proceed further, fur putting one tiny hand upon her sister's 
mouth, and extending the other in warning to me, Sybil cried : 

"I Avill not hear a word. Convicted traitors are unworthy the in- 
dulgence. Blanche, I command you, on pain of my sovereign dis- 
pleasure, to forbear tampering with the loyalty of my subject. Mrs. 
Norman, I shall dismiss you from my councils absolutely and for 
ever, if I have further cause to doubt your true faith and devotion 
to my cause." 

" But, dearest Sybil !" exclaimed Blanche, removing the speaker's 
hand gently, and holding it tenderly betAveen her own, "you 
ninst listen to me, and giA T e up this plan ; indeed you must." 

"Indeed I must not," replied Sybil, affecting to toss her he* d; 
" do you think that persons of my importance make up their minds 
without due care arid deliberation, and change them as often as my 
new friend, Mrs. Warrenne, does her bonnets? Certainly not." 

"Bub mamma, Sybil ; only think of her — remember her distress." 

" Mamma does not know half "my. capabilities yet. She believes 
then confined to tying up flowers, and making pincushions ; but I 
am bent upon enlightening her and the world on that subject, and 
proving myself to the Demoiselles Warrenne, and the Avhole rising 
feneration of this good town of French Hay, what Madame Gfenlis 
was to the youth of France. I have an ambition — I wish to be 
quoted." 

"Bat, my darling sister," pleaded Blanche, looking at me in 
despair, for the quick ear of affection had speedily detected the sad- 
ness Of Sybil's heart, under the gay banter of her speech. 

" But, again ! Why, Blanche, that is the third but you have 
spoken in less :ha:i three minutes. I had no idea that you laboured 
under srfch a poverty of language ; really I must devote a little 
time to you a 5 well as my sweet — what are my pupils' names, Mrs. 
Norman?" 

I could not answer.- Like Blanche, this forced gaiety alarmed and 
distressed me. I could better havo borne to see tears and grief, 
however poignant, and I turned away to hide the sorrow, which 
could only increase without consoling. 

But Sybil, quick as love itself, to understand, and appreciate love, 
comprehended the movement instantly, and, abandoning her : 
feigned high spirits and indifference at once, said mournfully — 

" You are both too clear-sighted for my shallow art, I see. You . 
have discovered my secret, and that I do not really like this occu- 
pation any more than you do ; but if you love me as I hope, you 
must try not to disgust or dissuade me from accepting it. If you 
do, you wiH only add to my difficulties, for I have resolved. I see 
my duty clearly and plainly, and, with God's help, I am determined 
to perform it." 

" There can be no duly in making those who love you miserable, 
Sybil," said Blanche, in a low voice, almost overborne by her sister's 
firm manner and resolute words. 

" I shall not make you miserable. After a time — seeing things 
in a calmer, and therefore truer, light — you and mamma Avill 
become reconciled to the step, and Avill find that its disadvantigcs 
are more in imagination than reality, and that whatever these 
.really are, Avill be tenfold compensated by the reflection that I am - 
doing wisely, if not pleasantly, and exerting myself in that station 
in which God has placed m^ Am I not right, Mrs* Nonnan ? ,J -•.- 
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" rtl; ought so tins morning, "but I am scarcely so sure now. Your 
bister seems so very much avers 3 to the plan, that — " 

" Oh ! it is dreadful ; it would break mamma's heart to see Sybil 
worn down and humbled by the vulgar impertinence of such a 
person as this Mrs. Warrenne. She will never consent." 
. /'Then you masthelpme to coax her, darling," said Sybil; '"'she 
will not hold out long against our united petitions." 

" But I cannot ask her to yield to what my own sense and feel- 
inir oil me is wrong ; I cannot argue against my own conviction ; 
and the [dan is not one atom more detestable to mamma than to me." 

"You dislike it djecause you fancy that I shall not be able to 
bear being treated as a dependant, instead of an equal, by my 
employer; but surely, Blanche, you cannot think that my mind is 
so undisciplined as to be unable to endure what hundreds of my 
superiors, in every sense of the word, have borne." 

" Endure ! oh yes, you will endure. Pride, and love for \v<, will 
ensure that; but where do you think ouis must be, to let you 
endure ?'' 

" Where they ought to be— in my right-doing. Besides, Blanche, 
do you really think, seriously and truly,, that the intimacy and 
countenance of such a lady as Mrs. Warrenne is essential to my 
happiness, and that I shall feel exclusion from her society so very greai 
an. affliction? Do you honestly believe now, that the endurance of 
so heavy a sorrow will be beyond my pov/er ?" 

"No; buW" 

"Well then, darling, if you do not fear that, and think that I 
may continue to exist without, what is it you do tear ? That the 
labour will be too severe ? It will not be nearly so great as we 
used to go through every day with mademoiselle. That the 
stupidity of my pupils will drive me to despair ? They cannot be 
worse than those urchins you and I tavght so indefatigably at Lyri- 
wood. That—" 

" No, no, Sybil, it is none of these I fear. I neither doubt your 
strength of body nor powers of teaching. It is the degradation, the 
certainty of the daily humiliation to which you will be exposed, 
under the rule of a low-minded, purse-proud woman, who, valuing 
people according to their riches, will treat you as an inferior and a 
slave, because you are poor— that I fear." 

"Well, if she dees, it must be borne," replied Sybil ; "but I 
scarcely think she will ;" and again the proud smile curled her lip, 
"What do you think, Mrs. Norman ?" 

"I don't know." I answered abruptly, for my heart was sorely 
divided between the girls ; my reason going with Sybil, and my 
feelings with Blanche. 

" That is right, Mrs. Norman ; do not encourage her. I am sure 
you would not, if you .saw how very wretched mamma is. I never 
saw her so thoroughly cast down before." , 

" Then, of course, I will give up my wish. I will relinquish this 
plan in favour of another which I would fain have declined, but 
which now affords the only alternative. I will accept the situation 
of companion which Mrs. Lynwood offered me before we came here, 
and which is certainly as free from the objections which you and 
mamma feel to this, as it is possible for any situation to be." 

' ' And leave us, Sybil ? " 

" Yes. But it will be a harder trial to me, Blanche, than to you. 
£till I will bear it, for I am resolved to do something. I do not 
wonder at the repugnance you feel to my engagement with Mrs. 
Warrenne, for I dare say that, had you proposed it for yourself, I 
should have felt and expressed the same. I should have thought of 
you, and your feelings, to the exclusion of duty and common sense 
— I cannot therefore blame you. It may be, perhaps, that I am 
selfish in thus obstinately pursuing my own conviction, but the ex : 
periencc of the last few months has not been without its effect, and 
1 have learned tc believe, that there is more real degradation in a 
life of idle dependence, than in any honest fitting labour, which, 
God directing, falls in our way." 

"'But you are not living a life of idle dependence. I did not 
think- you could be so ungenerous, Sybil." 

Blanche spoke bitterly — she was evidently deeply hurt ; and 
Sybil, who, as she had said before, wanted nerving, instead of dis- 
suading, and who was arguing against her own feelings — against her 
heart, although not against her judgment — was quivering from head 
to foot. 



The occurrences of the day had greatly tried her, and I saw 
that a few minutes, a very few words more, and she. would give 
way to such a burst of emotion as would effectually end the subject 
for ever ; either frightening Blanche from any further opposition, or 
strengthening and confirming her in it. 

With an officiousness, therefore, which is certainly of all sins that 
to which I am least prone, I ventured to interpose, saying— 

" My dear young ladies, forgive my interference in a matter of 
which you must be so much better judges than myself, and do not 
think me a meddler, if I beseech you to remember that in an 
arrangement so nearly touching, the welfare of all, your mamma 
should be the umpire. I can easily understand all that she feels 
aud dreads, but let her hear Miss Sybil's reasons and plans, and 
then decide. Loving each other as you do, you must not allow that 
love to make you ungenerous, or .either of you to insist upon 
relieving the general difficulties in your own way." 

"You are right, quite right, Mrs. Norman," replied Sybil, 
frankly ; "selfishness is not independence, or generosity— I see it 
now; so, Blanche, darling, let us make a compact: I will tell 
mamma all I feel aud wish, and promise to be guided by her, if you 
will also promise, in memory of our long unbroken love, and in ten- 
derness to my earnest desire, not to interfere with, or prejudice her 
decision. I will not ask you to aid my cause, only do, not 
oppose it." 

Oh ! the beauty of Sybil's. glorious countenance as she said this — 
the unspeakable lustre of those magnificent eyes, as, swimming in 
tears of feeling, she turned tliein upon Blanche. Surely, if ever the 
soul spoke, castiug aside all earthly trammels and asserting its 
divinity, it spoke then. No mere human power or emotion could 
have emitted such light, or thrilled to our hearts so wonderfully. 
And the voice, too — rich and musical as the tones of a Hute, yet 
tremulous with the same passion which sent the light to her eye 
and the glow to her cheek — pierced -my. heart strangely. 

Never before did I see any. living creature who exerted so power- 
ful an influence over her fellows, as Sybil Yyyian. Yet it was not 
her beauty — beautiful as she was ; nor her grace, or talent^others 
may have equalled her in these (although I confess that I have neyer^ 
in the course of a not very secluded life, seen her equal) ;— but it was 
the singular depth and honesty of her character; her perfect truth- 
fulness and singleness of purpose ; her transparent purity ; her 
devotion to those she loved ; her utter unselfishness ; andj as much 
as anything, her extraordinary earnestness. 

"Whatever Sybil said or did, was done with her whole heart, witlj. 
a concentration of purpose aud energy, which generally bore down 
all before them. Her only fault, as far as I could ever discover— 
and I knew her well — better, I think, than even her doting mother — 
was her pride. - Once she- told me she had been ambitious, but that 
dream had passed. "It would be too absurd," she said laughing, 
"to be ambitious now and here— except, indeed, I confined my 
aspirations to an increase of pupils or sajary, both of which good 
things are certainly the objects of my ambition at present." 

Well; the harmony which only excess of love had disturbed, 
being restored, and outward composure recovered, the sisters bade 
me farewell for the evening, and with arms twined round each 
other's waists, returned through the paddock to the cottage, pro- 
mising to apprise me early the next day of their mamma's 
decision. • . 

After they were gone, and the little bustle of supper and door? 
locking over, I sent Betty to bed ; and sat alone, recalling and 
re-weighing the events of the day. 

It was strange, but the visits of these good and beautiful girls 
always left me sad ; their voices struck some hidden, long-silent 
chord on the harp of memory, and without being able to detect 
which, or what string it was, that thrilled so powerfully, I was 
always conscious in their presence of a singular fascination to which 
I seemed no stranger, and in their absence of a want and void, as 
if something I dearly loved was gone again. 

Vainly and eagerly I strove to realise aud identify this fancy, 
trace home the feeling to its cause, but without effect ; the more I 
pondered, the more bewildered I grew, and the deeper involved in 
labyrinths, out of which there seemed no way. 

Very vague, certainly, was all I knew of the Vyvians' history, 
previous to the time of their settling at the "White Cottage, but with 
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it I was perfectly content. I have never at any time much curiosity 
to learn people's antecedents, and prying into what they either 
wish to conceal, or do not choose to tell, is one of my abominations. 
It is a meanness which I hold in utter abhorrence, and one of which 
I hope I should be no more likely to be guilty, than of pocket-pick- 
ing, or any other kind of sly, sneaking robbery. Besides, I have a 
great faith in physiognomy, and a sort of canine instinct which 
warns me against very bad people ; and with these protections I am 
satisfied, feeling safer in trusting them, than in hunting up stray 
bits of gossip, which are nine times out of ten most utter falsehoods 
from beginning to end, and ferreting (pray forgive the word for its 
expressiveness) out secrets, which, like lost bills advertised in the 
newspapers, are of no use to any but their owner. 

Thus it was, that, at the period of which I am now writing, I 
knew no more of my dear new friends than I have already related ; 
nor had the faintest foreshadowings of the existence between us of 
that bond, which in itself would have sufficed to draw me to them 
with a love surpassing that of sisters. • : 

As has always been the case with me ever since my darling little 
grandchild Mary died, a day of excitement is invariably followed by 
a sleepless night ; therefore, although warned by the loud church- 
clock that morning was last approaching, I did retire to bed at last, 
it was not to sleep ; and no sooner did I hear the blacksmith's 
hammer ring upon his anvil, than, without disturbing Betty's rest, 
I rose, dressed myself quietly, and going down, went busily to work 
among my flowers. 

It was a glorious autumn' morning, about the middle of Septcm- ' 
ber. The dew lay late upon the grass and flowers ; and, as if they 
had toiled all night to decorate the shrubs and tall grasses with 
drapery which the dew-drops were to gem, the whole of my little 
shrubbery, the great dahlias, and even the pale evening primroses, 
were festooned by the gossamer spider, whose fragile web, sparkling 
with brilliants, floated in all directions. From the grateful earth, 
moistened by the tears of night, came up that delicious fragrance 
which sluggards " know only by name ; while every' sound far ' and 
near — the early sportsman's gun from the stubble- lands, the closer 
and more familiar village noises — rang through the bright air with 
a clear, echoing thrill, which was quite exhilarating. ■- 

Early as it was, I was not long left alone ; for old Jerry, who 
loves the morning as dearly as I do, and who, having in his youth 
been employed in the Royal Gardens at Windsor, remembers the 
good old king perfectly, always quotes to the idlers of the present 
.day, his majesty's well-known remark upon one of the noblemen at 
court, who, in the king's opinion, " looked as if he had lost an hour 
in the morning, and was running after it all day, and couldn't 
catch it." 

To Jerry, the repetition of this stinging sarcasm was alwayr, a 
triumphant aud crushing reply to the excuse of any sluggard whc> 
dared to attempt a justification of sloth, and who, when likened by 
the old man to the bustling object of his royal master's contempt, 
was looked upon as fairly extinguished. 

To their early habits, even more than their beauty (which Jerry 
admired much after the same patronising fashion as he did that of a 
successful graft, or a new rose), were Sybil and Blanche indebted for 
his good opinion and approbation ; and the rcadiuess with which he 
offered the help of odd hours and half-days, when, as was frequently 
the case, his still active hands had finished up every particle of 
work on his own premises. 

Upon the White Cottage garden, therefore, he exercised a vigilant 
superintendence, and this morning, having glanced round mine, 
uttered his customary phrase of satisfaction and congratulation, 
talking to the plants as if they really understood every word he 
said, he exclaimed — 

"Well, now ma'am, by your leave, I'll just go over to the 
cottage for a bit ; there's a few jobs as wants doing there, as the 
young ladies can't manage, and a couple of hours or so will put 
them to rights. I see'd the shutters open as I came by ; so, if 
you've no call for me 'till ten o'clock, or thereaway, I'll go now — 
but, dear heart alive, ain't that Miss F /bil herself as is coming 
across the paddock. Well, to be sure, what a pattern they do set 
the gentlefolks about here, surety. Morning, Miss,*' he added, 
touching his hat to the visitor — for Jerry was a thorough aristo- 
crat, and respected his "betters" in proportion to their real supe- 



riority, and not according to their riches — "I was just a-coming to 
ask leave to spend a couple of hours in your place. I ain't got 
nothing as wants doing here, and it's a shame to be idle such 
weather as this — bad enough when rain aud snow comes, and one 
canH work — but it's my maxim that while a man, ay, or a woman 
either, can strike a stroke, they're in duty bound to do it — if not 
for themselves, for a neighbour." 

And smiling, as he quoted the popular line, he passed on, leaving 
me holding Sybil's hand, and gazing anxiously into her face. 

She was cheerful, though not gay ; and with her usual quickness 
reading the question I could fain have asked in my countenance, she 
said at once — 

" Mamma has consented. 

"Readily ? or, at least, as readily as you hoped ?" 

" No. I dare scarcely say that. Last night she refused abso- 
lutely, but this morning — you know Blanche sleeps in her room — 
she came to me as I was dressing, and, upon certain conditions, 
withdrew her opposition." 
. "You owe the concession to your sister, then ?" 

" Yes, I am certain of it. Blanche and I talked over the arrange- 
ment yesterday evening after we left you, and although she did not 
like the plan then any better than she had done at first, yet seeing 
how earnestly my heart was set upon it, she became less violently 
averse to the proposal, and more ready to see and acknowledge its 
advantages. I fear, however, that both she and dear mamma have 
passed a sleepless night, for they look wretchedly ill to-day, and I 
heard their voices nearly the whole night." 

"Then you fared no better. Unless you were awake yourself, 
you could not have heard them." . 

"No ; but I am stronger — want of sleep does not affect me as it 
docs mamma and Blanche." 

And Sybil said this, with eyes as heavy and aching as it is possible 
to conceive, and a countenance from which her vigil had banished 
every trace of colour ; while I, looking upon her sweet face, over 
which the' fitful gleam of her old smile '. played, felt again that 
strar.ge unexplainable thrill, which her presence, even more than that 
of Blanche, always caused. 

A long time we stood thus ; each talking to the other with that 
perfect unreserve and frankness which so seldom exists between 
the young and old, but which, when it does exist, is more honourable 
and salutary to both, than those who have never known it would 
believe. 

At last, to our great surprise, for engrossed in conversation we 
had taken no thought of time, the eight o'clock bell burst suddenly 
upon the silence, and at the same moment Mrs. Vyvian appeared at 
the gap in the hedge, shaking her head at us. 

"Ah, truant, truant," she said affectionately, as her daughter 
and I hurried up to her with an exclamation and a greeting ; 
"what more mischief have you been planning so early, Mrs. 
Norman ?" and she held out her hand to me, while the clear tones 
of her voice slightly faltered as she spoke. "I owe you many 
thanks for your kindness in this matter, although now I cannot 
pay them as I should. I know that my Sybil has chosen wisely 
and rightly, and that you have fortified and aided her, and soon I 
hope I shall have grace to acknowledge both obligations as I ought 
to do ; but at present I have not achieved sufficient self-control, but 
remain full of fears and doubts, and can only beg you to have 
patience with me." 

"Oh yes, mamma," cried Sybil almost gaily, "we will be as 
patient as that wonderful Grizzel in the old story-book, if you will 
only ask us to breakfast, but truly forbearance and hunger are more 
than auy frail human beings should be expected to exhibit and bear 
at once." 

"Ah, well, if you will promise to exert the one, I will speedily 
relieve the other. Come, Mrs. Norman, I make no apology to you 
for a frugal breakfast- table ; coffee is already waiting, and I shall 
be certain of pardon from Blauche for my delay if I present you as 
my excuse." 

Frankly as the hospitality was offered, frankly it was accepted ; 
and Sybil going forward, I followed leisurely with her mother, to 
take my first meal in the cottage, feeling, as I did so, that, like the 
stranger who shares the salt in the Arab's tent, the act sealed our 
friendship. 



